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UR AMBASSADOR to the 

United Nations, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., has often observed, 
“People will not struggle for 
freedom and a peace based on 
freedom unless they at least have 
enough physical strength to ‘get 
their fists up.’ Therefore, when 
you help people get rid of sickness, 
irrigate the deserts, drain the 
swamps, and increase the food 
supply, you are taking cdnstruc- 
tive actions for peace.” 

The challenge of raising. living 
standards to promote peace is 
enormous because there is so 
much sickness to cure, so little 
food to eat, so much change re- 
quired to bring about a better 
life. 


Because we in the United States 
live in an oasis of plenty it is hard 
to visualize conditions elsewhere. 
We are appalled at our own slums. 
Yet living in these blighted areas 
would seem like dwelling in a pal- 
ace to most of the people of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 
The haunting facts are that the 
United States, with less than 6 
per cent of the world’s population, 
produces 40 per cent of the world’s 
income. Combined, the people of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America 
outnumber us ten to one, but pro- 
duce less than half as much in- 
come. 

No one can listen to the U.N. 
debates without realizing that the 
yearning to live better is an irre- 
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pressible urge sweeping over the 
entire world. Our delegation to 
the 1955 U.N. General Assembly 
said: “We are in a contest in the 
field of economic development of 
underdeveloped countries which is 
bitterly competitive. Defeat in this 
contest could be as disastrous as 
defeat in an armaments race.” 
This statement took on new real- 
ity in 1956 after the Suez Canal 
crisis. Consequently, increased fi- 
nancial aid to the Middle East will 
be an important part of the U.S. 
program for stabilizing the area. 
Aid in this instance has the pur- 
pose of not only raising the stand- 
ard of living, but also serving as 
a political weapon in the cold war 
to hinder Russian penetration in 
the Middle East. 

U.N. assistance, on the other 
hand, is allocated on the basis of 
need without regard to the ideol- 
ogy or location of the country. 
U.N. Technical Assistance pro- 
grams to help people help them- 
selves were conducted last year in 
over 100 countries and territories. 
For the 1957 projects 81 nations 
have made voluntary pledges of 
over $30 million. Although there 
are times when anything over 
$2.98 seems expensive, the truth 
is that $30 million to service the 
needs of the world is like a drop 
of water in a bathtub. It is rough- 
ly the amount that one city, New 
York, spends on its parks. 

In the past, the United States 
has pledged approximately 50 per 
cent of the U.N. Technical Assist- 
ance funds. Last year Congress 
included in the Mutual Security 
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appropriation bill a proviso that 
the U. S. contribution for the cal- 
endar year 1958 should not exceed 
3314 per cent of the total UNTA 
program. If the new Congress in 
authorizing appropriations in 1957 
for the 1958 program accepts the 
recommendation of the previous 
Congress, then the UNTA will be 
seriously curtailed, and the good 
will of the United States will be in- 
jured. It would seem false econ- 
omy to reduce the funds for such 
_ a successful program. 

The United States now spends 
nearly five times as much on 
its technical assistance program 
abroad as the U. N. spends on 
U. N. Technical Assistance. To cur- 
tail the U.N. program, while 
possibly increasing our own aid, 
would surely be regarded as an 
uncooperative move on the part 
of a nation which has Officially 
stated it wishes to use and 
strengthen the facilities of the 
U.N. 

Although the UNTA has come 
near to achieving miracles with its 
small resources, the functions of 
technical assistance are limited. 
The program does not provide aid 
like that given under’ the 
Marshall Plan. There is no money 
for supplies, roads or factories. 
The projects are confined to show- 
ing people how to improve their 
techniques. This sharing of skills 


can bring astonishing results such 
as protecting about two fifths of 
the population of Southern Asia— 
some 105 million people—against 
malaria; the discovery of a good 
underground water supply for the 
crowded capital city of Karachi, 
Pakistan; the training of a ground 
staff to service an airline in Ethi- 
opia; and the teaching, by radio, 
of reading and writing to thou- 
sands of illiterates in Colombia. 

Although such projects are val- 
uable, there comes a time when 
others are needed. For example, 
after the agricultural yield has 
been increased, new roads are re- 
quired to take the produce to mar- 
ket, factories must be built to con- 
vert raw materials into finished 
goods, and harbors constructed for 
ships to carry exports to other 
lands, 

Loans and Investments 

The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development is 
willing to lend money for such 
projects only if the loan seems a 
good risk. The International Fi- 
nance Corporation is supposed to 
stimulate private investment op- 
portunities, but it is too early to 
tell how much it can undertake. 
Aside from these two international 
agencies, governments and private 
investors also provide capital for 
economic development. 

The underdeveloped countries 





VOTERCIPHER NO. 4 


VOTERCIPHER is a cryptogram 
—writing in cipher. Every letter is 
part of a code that remains constant 
throughout the puzzle. Answer No. 
4 will be found in the next issue. 
GKYSY DONG LY, RUG I LIBIRTY 
UP QUAYS, LOG I TUDDORVGZ 
UP QUAYS; RUG USEIRVFYX 
SVHIBSVYN, LOG IR USEIRVFYX 
TUDDUR QYITY. 

—AUUXSUA AVBNUR. 





Answer to Votercipher No. 3 
Peace rules the day, where reason 
rules the mind. 
—William Collins 











still feel such a great need for 
money that they have been press- 
ing hard in the U.N. for the estab- 
lishment of a new $250 million 
Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development. SUNFED, 
as it is called, would make grants 
or low-interest loans for projects 
such as roads, schools and har- 
bors which are not likely to pay 
for themselves, but which are es- 
sential to the economic develop- 
ment of the country. 

For the last six years most of 
the highly industrialized countries, 
which -would also be the largest 
contributors to SUNFED, have 
tried politely to throw cold water 
on the whole idea. Various delay- 
ing tactics have been used. In 

(Continued on Page 8) 

















Global Scope of the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
(Areas shown in black are those receiving U.N. assistance) 


MIDDLE EAST REQUEST 


For the second time in two years 
President Eisenhower has gone to 
Congress with an unusual request 
for stand-by authority to use U. S. 
armed forces. This time the Presi- 
dent also asked for authorization 
to use U. S. resources to aid in 
economic development of the area 
involved—the Middle East. 

As in 1955 when the President 
asked for and received congression- 
al authorization to use American 
armed forces for the defense of 
Formosa and the Pescadores 
islands, he began with a review of 
events. In 1955, the events were 
a series of open attacks on the 
islands in the China coast area. 

In 1957 they were the tension 
and upheaval in the Middle East 
and the growth of Communist 
influence there. In his January 5 
message to Congress, the President 
referred to the ‘‘steady evolution 
toward self-government and inde- 
pendence” in the area and said, 
“Our country supports without re- 
servation the full sovereignty and 
independence of each and every 
nation of the Middle East.” 

He said that the evolution had 
in the main been a peaceful pro- 
cess, but the area had been often 
troubled by crosscurrents of dis- 
trust, fear and raids, which have 
brought about a high degree of 
instability. ‘This instability,” he 
said, “has been heightened and, 


at times, manipulated by inter- 
national communism.” The Presi- 
dent described Russia’s interest in 
the Middle East as “solely that of 
power politics.” 

He declared that though we 
think of the U. N. as the protector 
of small nations, the callous indif- 
ference of Russia has rendered the 
U. N. not “a wholly dependable 
protector of freedom when the 
ambitions of the Soviet Union are 
involved ... A greater responsibil- 
ity now devolves upon the United 
States.” 

Congressional Cooperation 

The President explained that he 
was seeking the cooperation of the 
Congress because “only with that 
cooperation can we give the reas- 
surance needed to deter aggres- 
sion” and thus prevent a chain of 
events which would gravely en- 
danger all the free world. 

He asked specifically that Con- 
gress authorize him to: 

1) Cooperate with and assist any 
nation or group of nations in the 
Middle East in the “‘development of 
economic strength dedicated to the 
maintenance of national indepen- 
dence”’; 2) undertake military as- 
sistance programs with any nations 
or group of nations of that area 
“desiring such assistance’; 3) em- 
ploy U. S. armed forces as he 
deems necessary to secure and pro- 
tect the territorial integrity and 


Greater Than the Force of Armies 


(Continued from Page 2) 


1953 the United States reluctantly 
supported SUNFED in principle 
but linked our position to a “tie- 
in sale” with disarmament by say- 
ing we would only have the money 
available if we could make savings 
in armaments. These savings are 
not yet in sight. Despite the un- 
willingness of the “have” countries 
to finance the proposed agency, 
strong pressures in its behalf con- 
tinue, and the issue will not die. 
However, no one should be de- 
ceived into thinking that money 
alone will produce economic de- 
velopment. Some other necessary 
ingredients are skilled personnel, 
willingness to discard old methods 
for new ones, radical changes in 
social attitudes and customs, and 
genuine desire to achieve progress 


for the many and not the few. 

Despite all these obstacles, prog- 
ress is being made and will con- 
tinue at an ever increasing rate. 
Victor Hugo once said, “There is 
a force greater than the force of 
armies; it is the force of an idea 
that has come into its time.” This 
idea of the so-called “revolution 
of rising expectations” is such a 
force. People are no longer con- 
tent to live in misery, ill-health 
and poverty. The struggle for rap- 
id change will cause such violent 
political, economic and social up- 
heavals that the powerful nations 
of the year 2000 may not be those 
of 1957. Whether they will be 
friends or foes of the United States 
could well be determined by the 
policies we adopt now. 


political independence of any na- 
tion or group of nations requesting 
such aid “against overt armed ag- 
gression from any nations con- 
trolled by international commu- 
nism”; 4) use, without regard to 
the provisions of any other law 
or regulation, not to exceed $200 
million from existing appropria- 
tions under the Mutual Security 
Act. 

At present not more than 20 per 
cent of the funds appropriated for 
Mutual Security can be obligated 
during the last two months of the 
fiscal year. Congress also made 
certain rules about the use of 
funds which make it difficult to 
assign them to the kind of pro- 
grams which the Administration 
evidently now has in mind. 


Indirect Aggression 


The President also said: “Indi- 
rect aggression rarely ... suc- 
ceeds where there is reasonable 
security against direct. aggression, 
where the government possesses 
loyal security forces and where 
economic conditions are such as 
not to make communism seem an 
attractive alternative.” 


Assurances of our observance of 
the principles of the U. N. Charter 
in the use of armed force are con- 
tained in the Administration’s 
draft resolution which says that 
such action will be immediately 
reported to the Security Council 
and the authority of the Security 
Council will prevail. 

In 1955 the purpose was to re- 
move any doubt of our readiness 
to fight, thus avoiding miscalcula- 
tions on the part of other nations 
and discouraging aggression which 
might lead to general war. In 
1957, by announcing our deter- 
mination to go to the aid of any 
country in the Middle East that, 
upon attack by Communist or 
Communist-controlled forces, re- 
quests our aid, he hopes again to 
prevent aggression. By offering 
economic aid to strengthen the 
independence of Middle East coun- 
tries, the President also hopes to 
stem the rising tide of Communist 
influence. 

The question of whether the 
President needs the authorization 
he seeks underlies much of the 
comment in Congress. Congress 
is also asking how his proposals 
would be carried out. 








President Eisenhower in_ his 
State of the Union Message Janu- 
ary 10, told Congress that “our 
pledged word, our enlightened self- 
interest, our character as a nation 
commit us to a vigorous role of 
leadership in world affairs.” We 
must cooperate with other free 
nations to build mutual economic 
as well as military strength, he 
said. He called this a season of 
stress, testing the fitness of politi- 
cal systems and the validity of 
political philosophies. Every stress, 
he said, stems from the universal, 
rising revulsion against tyranny, 
injustice, inequality and poverty 
which has changed the attitudes 
and thinking of millions around 
the world. 

Noting that our domestic eco- 
nomy is strong, expanding and 
fundamentally sound, he warned 
of the threat of inflation to effi- 
cient functioning of our free enter- 
prise system. Promising that the 
federal government will live within 
its means, he urged both business 
and labor to use “self discipline” 
to combat the threat. Business, he 
said, should avoid unnecessary 
price increases; labor and manage- 


THE STATE OF THE UNION 


creases and labor benefits on the 
basis of productivity improve- 
ments. 

Specific legislative proposals will 
be sent to Congress in other mes- 
sages but the following recom- 
mendations were made: 

Conservation: Make the best use 
of each drop of water for such pur- 
poses as irrigation, flood control, 
power production and _ industrial 
uses. This demands, he said, the 
closest cooperation and partner- 
ship between municipalities, states 
and the federal government to ob- 
tain economy and efficiency of de- 
velopment, and sharing of author- 
ity, responsibility and costs. He 
called attention to the report of the 
Cabinet Committee, issued last 
year, which recommends develop- 
ment of each river valley as a 
whole, and cited its findings that 
demands for domestic and indus- 
trial water grow more rapidly than 
does the population. 

School Construction: Enact an 
emergency program to meet the 
need for classrooms. 

Civil Rights: Enact the four- 
point program sponsored by the 
Administration last year. 





ment should negotiate wage in- Financial Structure: Create a 
On the Trade Front 
The President’s decision last month ground fish industry and called 


not to accept the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendation to raise duty rates 
on ground fish fillets is one of the 
recent interesting developments in 
the trade field. In announcing the 
decision, a step toward improving 
U.S. relations with Iceland, the Pres- 
ident noted that it is the Tariff 
Commission’s responsibility to inves- 
tigate and report serious injury to 
domestic industry, and the Execu- 
tive’s duty to consider “all factors 
bearing on the security and well- 
being of the nation.” 

He said: “This nation seeks to en- 
courage ... the continued expansion 
of ... trade among the free nations 
of the world” and stated that his re- 
luctance to impose a barrier to trade 
was “heightened in this case because 
the other nations concerned are not 
only our close friends, but their eco- 
nomic strength is of strategic impor- 
tance to us in the continuing struggle 
against the menace of world com- 
munism.” 

The President explained that he 
was “not persuaded that . . the 
proposed duty increase would con- 
stitute a sound step” in resolving 
the difficulties of the domestic 





attention to the rising consumption 
of ground fish fillets in this country, 
U. S. population growth and our ex- 
panding economy. He said: “If... 
there is a proportionate increase in 
requirements for fish and fish prod- 
ucts . . . the domestic demand will 
more than exceed the present com- 
bined total of domestically caught 
fish plus imports. This is an encour- 
aging prospect which the domestic 
industry should prepare to exploit.” 

Indications are that attempts to 
weaken U. S. trade programs through 
imposing quotas or raising tariffs on 
specific imports will be made in 
Congress this year. The Trade Agree- 
ments Act expires in June 1958, and 
whether it will be extended seems 
now to be a moot question. There is 
little evidence of congressional sup- 
port for U. S. participation in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

This is the year to watch carefully 
what goes on in the trade field, in 
which the League has so long a back- 
ground of interest. It is important 
that individual citizens let the ap- 
propriate branch of government 


know what they think about trade 
issues as they come along. 








commission to inquire into the na- 
ture, performance and adequacy’of 
our financial system, in terms of 
service to the economy and its 
function as the mechanism for 
carrying out our monetary and 
credit policy. 

Trade: Authorize U. S. member- 
ship in the proposed Organization 
for Trade Cooperation (OTC). 

Refugees: Regularize the U. S. 
status of Hungarian refugees 
brought here as parolees. 

USIA: Expand the U. S. Infor- 
mation Agency and establish a 
career service for the agency’s 
overseas foreign service officers. 

The President urged emphasis 
on U. 8. economic aid to promote 
free world strength, prosperity 
and welfare. He promised to con- 
tinue efforts through the U. N. for 
an open skies inspection system, 
reduced armaments, and a reliable 
agreement which would reverse 
the trend toward ever more dev- 
astating nuclear weapons, provide 
against surprise attack, control 
outer space missiles and satellite 
development. 

“The cost of peace,” he said, “is 
something we must face boldly, 
fearlessly. Beyond money, it in- 
volves changes in attitudes, the 
renunciation of old _ prejudices, 
even the sacrifice of some seeming 
self-interest.” 

Mentioning his request for auth- 
orization to meet the threat of 
Soviet aggression in the Middle 
East, he said that by the proposed 
programs it is hoped to establish 
a climate for solving the basic 
problems of the area. 

Our actions' within the U. N., he 
said, are motivated by the facts 
that America’s interests are world- 
wide, we have a community of 
interest with every nation in the 
free world, and our interdepend- 
ence requires a decent respect for 
the rights and the peace of all 
peoples. 
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